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THE SISTER ISLE. 


VEN in the bitter eighties, when acrimonious disputes 
between English and Irish politicians went on every 
day, it was recognised by those who looked more 
deeply into the thoughts and feelings of both sides 
that the disturbance was, to a large extent, on the top. 

At bottom the inhabitants of Great Britain and Ireland have a 
respect for one another which in the mouths of more demonstrative 
people would be called love. At any rate, they have very seldom 
missed an opportunity of displaying the utmost friendliness to 
one another. Ireland has a tradition for hospitality that was never 
suffered to decay even during the worst days of the moon- 
lighters, so that visitors to Ireland in those troublous times record 
that they constantly met with the utmost friendliness and civility. 
On the other hand, the people on this side of the Irish Channel 
never forget that they owe a debt of gratitude to. Ireland for 
the many illustrious men and women whose names she has 
added to the history of the Empire. Particularly is it a 
fact that our greatest 

soldiers have either hfe RES BRAT eI 
been Irishmen born 
and bred, or at least 
have been of Irish 
extraction, and when 
English and Irish 
regiments have fought 
together shoulder to 
shoulder, the rivalry 
between them has 
been purely of that 
generous kind which 
strives to excel in 
devotion to the Father- 
land. Anyone who 
thinks about the matter 
atall must see that since 
Irishmen and English- 
men have been bound 
together for so many 
centuries, taken part 
side by side in so 
many difficult cam- 
paigns, intermixed in 
marriage and co- 
operated in_ business, 
there must be at 
bottom a feeling of 
comradeship between 
them such as could 
not exist between 
countries under sepa- 
rate sovereigns and 
bound together by no 
such common ties. 
That this is a_ fact 
would be evident, if 
from nothing else, from 
the alacrity with which 
we in this country 
seize on every oppor- 
tunity of showing a 
true friendliness to 
Ireland. 

An exceptional 
opportunity of this kind 
is afforded by the exhi- 
bition now open at 
Dublin. The progress 
of the preliminary 
arrangements was’ W., Lawrence, 
watched with the 
keenest attention on this side of the water, and the most sanguine 
hopes have been entertained and expressed that it Would have 
the effect of stimulating interest in Ireland and reviving those 
industries which for some time past have been greatly in 
need of a tonic. To visit the exhibition is an education to an 
Englishman. Very few of us, indeed, had any conception 
of the beautifully artistic and useful articles that for several 
generations had been produced in Ireland. We are too apt 
to think of the country only as a piece of semi-derelict 
agricultural land which has been stimulated into activity 
during the last few years. Most of us know that the products of 
the small farm have taken a leading place in the markets of 
Great Britain. Irish butter is.sought after, and ranks very high 
in quality in comparison with the best from other countries 
imported here. Irish chickens have long been the mainstay of 
our fatting establishments, and Irish store cattle have always 
been regarded as an important help to the English grazier. 





RILLARNEY. 


Again, the development of Irish agriculture under the presiding 
care of Sir Horace Plunkett and his competent colleague, 
Mr. Anderson, has been regarded with feelings of an almost 
romantic character. The rural part of Ireland had fallen into a 
condition of utter stagnation when the idea of co-operation was 
started some years ago; but the creameries and other centres 
having been established, the little farmers of Ireland grasped 
the idea of co-operating in supplying the English market with 
an intelligence that would have done credit to any nation in 
Europe. Already they are formidable rivals of the Danish 
farmers in the department where the latter shine most brilliantly, 
and, undoubtedly, there is still a great future for Irish dairy 
farming. The country has everything in its favour—a moist 
climate, a land suitable for meadow and pasture, an excellent little 
breed of cows which has scarcely any superior, and attentive farmers 
who fall readily into the idea of working together for a common 
market. Sir Horace Plunkett’s efforts have added immensely 
to the prosperity of 
the Irish peasant. 

But we are apt to 
forget that there are 
other industries in 
Ireland which have an 
equal claim to our 
attention. Fabrics of 
Irish manufacture have 
recently been afforded 
a place in some of our 
most fashionable shops, 
and at Christmas-time, 
when customers were 
on the look-out  fo- 
presents, they attracted 
attention for their 
singular fineness and 
delicacy. What was 
wanted then was that 
they should be brought 
still more prominently 
before the eyes of 
possible - purchasers, 
and this result the 
exhibition is eminently 
calculated to achieve. 
It has already attracted 
English customers in 
great numbers, and 
they will carry into 
every part of the 
Empire a_ knowledge 
of these fine Irish 
industries. Still more 
good than that is likely 
to be traced to the 
exhibition. Ireland 
ae a place for tourists 

F. never received the 
justice that has been 
accorded to other parts 
of the world. Com- 
paratively few people 
in this country know 
the attractions pos- 
sessed by its mountains 
and lake scenery, and 
it may be hoped that 
those who are tempted 
over by the exhibition 

Copyright will prolong their 

journey into those parts 
of the country that are most attractive from that point of 
view. A fact of kindred nature is that the sporting capabilities 
of Ireland have never yet been made as fully known to the 

British public as are those, say, of Wales or Scotland. No doubt 

the best anglers know that the fishing to be procured there is 
second to none, but much remains to be done in the way of 
developing this feature. There are moors which are certainly 
as beautiful and might be as valuable as those for which American 
millionaires and others are willing to pay a very high rental, but 
here again an organising head is wanted to improve their 
attractions and to make them more widely known. Some 
kinds of shooting can be had in Ireland of better quality 
than anywhere else, such as woodcock, snipe and wildfowl 
generally. This, of course, is no news to those. versed 
lu the sporting potentialities of various parts of the Empire; but 
our contention is that the fact is not sufficiently well“ known to 
that style of person whom it is convenicnt to call’ the man in 
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the street. Game rents of various kinds are a considerable source 
of revenue to the English landowner, who benefits by the fact that 
an increasing number of townsmen every year wish to obtain 
shooting. We need not elaborate the point here, where our 
main object is not to sketch out the possible reforms, social and 
otherwise, that might benefit Ireland, but simply to give a word 
of heartfelt sympathy to the promoters of this exhibition, 
who, as we believe, are acting in the most patriotic spirit. It 
is they and such as they who are likely to bring prosperity to 
Ireland. 

The experience of other countries has shown that there is a 
stage in development when such exhibitions play a very impor- 
tant part in the history of a country. They may be held 
prematurely, that is to sav, before the industrial pre-eminence of 
people is matured, and they may come too late when the markets 
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have been already secured. But we are of opinion that this Irish 
Exhibition is being held at a most felicitous moment. All the 
statistics we can lay hands on show that during the last 
twenty years the prosperity of the people of Ireland has been 
steadily on the increase. The bank figures, the returns of the 
railway companies both as regards passengers and goods have 
been steadily improving and point to an increase in the number 
of Irish people who are doing well in the sense of being able to 
spend and lay by money. Still, the balloon as it were was 
attached to the earth by a cable and the holding of this exhibi- 
tion may, without straining a metaphor, be likened to cutting the 
string and letting the balloon of prosperity fly upward. That it 
will result in benefits as great as the most hopeful ever dreamt of 
is the desire of the numerous well wishers to Ireland on this side 
of the water. 


A GREAT UNDERTAKING. 


™ HE idea of organising 
a great exhibition 
which should eclipse 
in extent and magni- 
ficence any previous 
attempt of the kind, was first 
brought forward at a meeting 
of the Irish Industrial 
ference held in’ Dublin’ on 
April 15th, 1903. This meeting 
was called with the primary 
object of establishing an Insti- 
tute of Commerce for Ireland, 
but most of the time was devoted 
to adiscussion of the exhibition 
projec te 
Men of all 
creeds and of divers political 
opinions joined enthusiastically 
in the debate, and after a lengthy 
_sitting it was unanimously 
agreed that the idea was sound 
and worthy of embodiment in 
practical form forthwith. Among 
the supporters of the move- 
ment on the day of its birth 
were the Right Hon. W. J. 
Pirrie, D.L. (who presided at 
the conference), the Lord Mayor 
of Dublin, the Lord Mayor of Cork (who related tie story of the 
successful exhibition held in that city two years earlier), the 
Earl of Belmore, Lord Castletown, the High Sheriff, the Ear] 
of Mayo and many others interested directly or indirectly in 
the commercial prosperity of Ireland. The guarantee fund 
amounted to £150,000. The executive committee, of whom 
Mr. James Shanks is the indefatigable chief, is to be congratulated 
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THE EXHIBITION. 


on having obtained an exquisite site for the exhibition, for 
it would be difficult to imagine a more suitable position for 
such an undertaking than the park now occupied by palaces and 
pavilions. The natural beauty of the place has been carefully 
preserved, and the lawns, gardens and terraces have been laid out 
by a master hand. Outside the grounds the almost rural aspect 
of this part of Dublin provides a picturesque setting to the dead 
white buildings of the exhibi- 
tion, and further away still the 
purple mountains, with just a 
glimpse of Dublin Bay between 
them, form a background that 
is. pleasing in the extreme. 
From a business point of view 
also the position is well chosen, 
for both rail and tram bring 
the visitor to the very door 
of the exhibition, and facilities 
for goods traffic are equally 


convenient. Directly adjoin- 
ing the exhibition grounds 
is the enclosure of the 


Royal Dublin Society, whose 
yearly horse show in August 
attracts so many visitors 
to Dublin. There can be 
no doubt that the annual 
fixture, which for so many years 
past has been an unqualified 
success, will greatly aid the 
present venture, and will be 
in itself benefited by the prox- 
imity of the exhibition. Long 
before he sets foot on Irish 
soil, the visitor to Dublin during 
this coming summer may catch 
his first glimpse of the exhibi- 
tion buildings, whose most 
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striking feature is the glistening 
the centre of the 
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grounds, rising majesucally to a height of r50ft. Beneath it 
is situated the main building of the Exhibition—the Central 
-alace, consisting of an octagonal court of Florentine 
design, from which in four directions, in the shape of a 
St. Andrew’s cross, extend four long pavilions. Each of these 
latter is 164ft. in length by 8oft. in width, and the court itself, in 
which will be found the chief of the Irish exhibits, measures 
no less than 215ft. in diameter. Around this central block are 
grouped a series of pavilions of similar design to the rest, the 
entire scheme, which is carried out in white throughout, forming 
a striking contrast to the green background provided by the trees 
and lawns. 

Coming into the grounds, one gets the impression of having 
suddenly been admitted within the gates of some great Eastern 
city. The architecture, though severe in outline, is not 
heavy, though decorative, is simple in character and carried out 
on the broadest lines. Among a number of designs submitted, that 
shown by Messrs. Kaye-Parry and Ross, the well-known architects 
of London and Dublin, was considered the most suitable as 
well as the most pleasing to the eye, and that the executive were 
wise in their choice everyone will be ready to agree. Chief 
among the other buildings which the visitor will discover in 
various parts of the ornamental grounds are: The Palace of 
Industries, the Fine Art Gallery, the Concert Pavilion and Popular 
Ktestaurant and the Grand Restaurant, the Viceregal rooms being 
situated over the latter. Of these perhaps the first is most 
noteworthy in appearance, but each of them affords a striking 
example of its own particular style of architecture. The whole 
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T appears to be the rule nowadays that exhibitions shall be 
incomplete on the day of opening, and the Irish Inter- 
national at Dublin did not provide an exception on Satur- 
day, May 4th, as many laggard exhibitors had not 
completed their arrangements, and it will be some weeks 

before all have done so. Nor had the grounds the finished look 
that one would have desired or expected as to paths, grass and 
soon. These looked very rough, and the shrubs and plants had 
too much the ap- 
pearance of having 
just been planted 
for the occasion, 
with scarce time 
enough to take 
root. But all this 
will come right 
very shortly, and a 
few weeks will see 
the Irish  Inter- 
national Ex- 
hibition grounds 
very attractive 
and everything in 
apple - pie order. 
The opening day 
was not an ideal 
one, as although it 
kept fair enough, 
it was blowing a 
regular gale, and 
the dust was very 
much in evidence. 
The opening cere- 
mony was per- 
formed by Elis Ex- 
cellency the Earl 
of Aberdeen, whoa 
was received by a 
large and brilliant 
gathering of all the 
notables in the 
country. His 
Excellency, accompanied by Lady Aberdeen—who has nearly 
recovered from her recent illness — came in full state, and 
after the usual ceremonials was presented with a gold key 
by Mr. Murphy, and gave orders to Sir Arthur Vicars, 
Ulster King of Arms, to declare the exhibition open. After 
that the general public invaded the grounds, and an inspection 
was made of the many beautiful and interesting exhibits 
which are on view. 

Herbert Park, the ground given by the Earl of Pembroke 
for the site of the exhibition, is quite close to Ball’s Bridge, the 
spiendid and well-known grounds of the Royal Dublin Society, 
where the world-renowned Horse Show is held in August, and is 
a spot well suited. for the purposes of a successful exhibition. 
Entering ‘by the main entrance close to Ball’s Bridge a covered 
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of the buildings and the laying out of the grounds have been 


carried out by Messrs. Humphreys, Limited, of Knightsbridge, 
London and Dublin, who have for the most part followed the 
principles of construction employed by them in the erection of 
various sections at the recent Expositions of Paris and Milan. 

‘“‘ Business first and pleasure afterwards ” is the motto upon 
Which the promoters of the exhibition have been acting all along, 
and upon those lines the undertaking will be conducted until it 
closes its doors on October 31st next. But the lighter side has 
not been ignored, and the visitor, whether he be on business or 
pleasure bent, or wishes to combine the two, has ample oppor- 
tunity for so doing in every possible direction. One of the chief 
features on the amusement side is the water-chute, a colossal 
erection, which is said to be the largest of its kind in the world. 
But besides this there are a number of novel diversions, too 
numerous to mention, in addition to the ordinary attractions of a 
pleasure exhibition. The musical arrangements have been very 
carefully studied, and some of the best bands in the world will 
play selections all day long in various parts of the grounds. 

And after it is all over, Herbert Park, which is the name 
given to a large portion of the exhibition grounds, will be thrown 
open to the public as a recreation ground for ever, thanks to the 
generosity of the Earl of Pembroke, who has decided thus to 
commemorate the coming of age of his eldest son, Lord Herbert. 
Let us hope that his lordship’s noble gift, which marks so happy 
an occasion, will carry with it as well pleasant memories of the 
greatest and most successful exhibition that Ireland has ever 
promoted for the welfare of her people. 


EXHIBITION. 


way is passed through, called the Main Entrance Hall, but 
its space, though taken, had not been fully occupied on the 
opening day. Several of the railway companies, photographers, 
nurserymen, etc., have stalls here. Passing straight on through 
the Main Entrance Hall you come out on to the Main Grounds, 
with the Grand Central Palace in the centre. This is the most 
imposing of the exhibition buildings, and, when lighted up with 
thousands of electric lamps at night, forms a very beautiful 
picture. The Main 
Hall is chiefly 
taken up with the 
exhibits of Dublin 
and Irish country 
firms. There are 
four splendid 
“wings” to the 
Grand Central 
Palace. In the 
West Wing is 
found a fine show 
of Irish-made 
linens, damasks, 
etc., from the 
famous firm of 
Walpole Brothers, 
Limited, of Belfast 
House, 90, New 
Bond Street ; 182, 
Sloane Street; 6, 
Onslow Place, 
South Kensington, 
andelsewhere. The 
Athlone Woollen 
Mills Company, 
Limited, have a 
good show of 
“Shannon,” 
“Shillelagh” and 
“Lough Nee” 
tweeds, and 
friezes, motor 
Cloth s3-ete . 
Charles Early and Co., Witney Mills, Oxfordshire, show blankets 
and rugs, including the famous Marlborough blanket, which they 
claim can be put* from sheep’s back to duke’s bed in ten and 
a-half hours.” Hollins and Co. of Newgate Street, London, have 
a fine display of their Viyella goods for men, women and children. 
Messrs. Burberry of London and Basingstoke show a selection of 
their self-ventilating and weather-proof garments for shooting, 
fishing, hunting and civilian wear. Bryant and May have their 
well-known “safety” and other matches; Bovril, Limited, 
show their Bovril goods; Lever Brothers their Sunlight 
and other soaps, essences and powders; Price, of Belmont Works, 
Battersea, candles, night-lights, etc. ; J. S. Fry and Sons, Bristol, 
their cocoas and chocolates ; and Brand and Co., Mayfair Works, 
specialities for invalids and preserved meats, In the South Wing 
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al 
of the Central Palace Perrier of Wigmore Street, London, and on their stall Messrs. Nobel display prettily-arranged show- Se 
have a nice show of their French natural sparkling waters in cards of their Ballistite and Empire cartridges; while Day C 
three different sizes—large, half and quarter ; Goodall, Backhouse and Martin, Limited, have blacking, leather dressings and harness B 
and Co. have their Yorkshire Relish and table jellies; Crosse compositions. M 
and Blackwell their preserved meats, etc., in glass and tins; the The Japanese make a good show in this department, no A 
Apollinaris Company the different varieties of the natural mineral less than five Jap firms exhibiting. J. Tsutsui and Co. be 
waters, while the rest of the space in the Main Hall and wings of the have a magnificent saloon, made with lacquers and decorated t ve 
Central Palace is taken up by well-known Irish firms which make a by hand-carving, rare specimens of ivory and wood carving, E! A 
fine and meritorious display. The Palace of Industries is a large lacquer screens, silks and silk embroidery, bronzes, silverware, @ of 
building on the right-hand side, and here are congregated an toys, etc.; K. Suzuki of Tokio has pottery, lacquer-ware, curios, 4 ra 
enormous number of exhibits from leading Irish, English and etc.; Makoto Kajishima, K. Morota and M. Takali all have goods Vv 
other firms. This seems the favourite place for wine and whisky of the same description. Here, too, are the foreigners con- ‘i 
merchants making exhibits. Messrs. W. and A. Gilbey have a gregated, the Italians in particular, making good displays of st 
vintage cart, as used throughout the Medoc, with life-sized oxen sculpture, etc. In the Palace of Industries the New Zealand st 
attached, and a nice selection of the wines and spirits as_ bottled Government make a fine display of the resources of that grand C 
by the firm. Henry Denny and Sons of Limerick make a good Colony. Indeed, New Zealand occupies a large space in this ez 
show of hams and bacon; Cerebos, Limited, their well-known building, and shows, among many other things, frozen mea: (in in 
table salt, etc.; Quaker Oats, Limited, show Quaker rolled oats refrigerating chamber), bacon and hams, dairy produce, wool, th 
and other cereal products; John Enright and Son of Castle- cereals, canned meats, fruits, wine, beer, leather, timber, kauri m 
connell, their world-famous fishing rods and tackle; Spratt’s gum, edible fungus, minerals, photographs, etc. S 
Patent, Limited, have a well-selected display of dog biscuits and The Palace of Fine Arts is a very attractive spot. The Ww 
game foods, naval and military biscuits, medicines for dogs, building is fine, but severe in style. It has an area of 33,000ft., M 
poultry, etc.; the Galway Granite Quarry and Marble Works and contains many valuable and beautiful works of art. The B 
have some fine specimens of their work done in green and black Palace of Fine Arts stands behind and to the left of the Grand P 
marbles and in granite; Mrs. Pomeroy, Limited, Barnaby Street, Central Palace. The sight which greets one when entering is 
London, has a selection of her preparations for the face, teeth, imposing. Nothing on so grand a scale has ever been attempted 
eyes, hair and hands; Trulock and Harriss of 9, Dawson Street, on the Irish side of the Channel. The building alone cost over 
Dublin, have a fine collection of guns, rifles and shooting requisites, £10,000, but it would be impossible to estimate the value of the 
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priceless works of art which the building now contains. The 
two pictures which seemed to attract most attention were Lady 
Butler’s well-known “ Roll Call,” and one by a Russian artist. 
The latter is entitled “‘ The Cemetery,” and has been lent by the 
Czar of Russia. ‘The Roll Call” is the property of the King, 
who has graciously lent it to the Irish exhibition. But many 
other pictures are shown which rank among the world’s 
masterpieces. 

The work of organising this section must have been enormous, 
but the result well repays the time and trouble expended. Though 
some of the other sections of the exhibition are unavoidably 
backward, it certainly is not the case in the Palace of 
Fine Arts. The collection is divided into three classes: 
(1) the art of Ireland; (2) the 
art of Great Britain; (3) the 
art of other countries. In the 
Irish section are displayed 
portraits and landscapes by 
the best known of Irish artists, 


BE! os 


thanks to the generosity of ‘ eS TT Te 
the corporations of many py esr e Whe 


English cities, and include some 
of the best works of Leighton, 
Whistler, Millais, Herkomer 
and Hall, while in the third 
section are specimens of great 
Continental artists like Menier, 
Bougereau, Detail, and 
Mullet. The Palace of Fine 
Arts appeared to be the 
best patronised part of the exhibition on the opening day. A 
very attractive part to many was the Palace of Mechanical 
Arts. The magnificent models of steamships and fine specimens 
of engines and carriages sent of most of the English and Irish 
railway companies were a sight in themselves. Harland and 
Wolff of Belfast have a fine lot of ships’ models and fittings. 
The Cunard Company have models of the Britannia, a paddle 
steamer of 1,154 tons, built of wood in 1840 and the pioneer 
steamer of the Cunard Line, and also models of the Lucania, 
Campania, Ivernia and Saxonia. The two latter are 14,280 tons 
each, and show the progress that has been made in ship-building 
in less than sixty years. The White Star Line have models of 
the Cedric, Teutonic and Runic; Allan Brothers and Co. a 
model of their turbine steamship Victorian; the City of Dublin 
Steam Packet Company models of their four mail steamers 
which run between Kingstown and Holyhead, Ulster, Leinster, 
Munster and Connaught. The Anchor Line, G. and T. Burns, 
British and Irish Steam Packet Company, Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company, Orient Line and other smaller companies all 
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have fine models of one or other of their steamships. The 
railway companies are well represented. The London and 
North Western have a fine exhibit, probably because so much 
of their business is with Ireland. They show a very fine quarter- 
size model of the King’s new Royal saloon, built at Wolverton in 
1903. They also show a model of the old coach “ Experience,” 
which ran on the Liverpool and Manchester Railway in 1834. 
They have also models of their splendid steamships which are 
employed on the Holyhead and Dublin (North Wall) service. 
The Great Western Railway Company have excellent models of 
the St. Patrick, Ibex and Roebuck, the steamers employed on the 
Great Western route to Ireland. The Midland Railway, the 
Great Central (England), Great Northern (Ireland) and Great 
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Southern and Western (Ireland) have fine exhibits. The latter 
have a composite bogie carriage with three first-class and four 
second-class compartments, with vestibule gangway at each end 
and every convenience. The Dublin and South Eastern Railway 
Company (better known as the old Dublin and Wicklow) have a 
quaint carriage of the open type, built in 1837 for the passenger 
traffic, and a fine new saloon carriage; and the Midland Great 
Western Railway of Ireland show a beautiful saloon carriage 
with all the latest improvements. 

The cycle companies—Swift, Rudge-Whitworth—and some 
motor-car firms have exhibits in this section, and there is a 
Gas Pavilion attached, in which many interesting exhibits are 
made. The Home Industries Section, for lace, homespuns, 
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metal-work, leather-work and wood-carving from the various Irish 
counties, was most interesting and attracted much attention. 

One of the most attractive features of the exhibition is the 
splendid display made by the Canadian Government. The 
Canadians have made fine shows at several exhibitions of late, 
but the Canuks seem quite to have outdone themselves at Dublin. 
Doubtless, getting so many emigrants from Ireland makes 
Canada more anxious to “ put her best foot forward” to show 
the Irish some of the many resources of the Dominion. The 
building devoted to Canadian exhibits is a fine one, containing 
floor space of 18,000 square feet, 7oft. in height, 2ooft. in length 
and goft. in width. The exhibits consist almost entirely of the 
national products of the country, divided under the heads of 
agriculture, fruit products, products of the forest, economic 
minerals, fauna of the country, dairy products, fisheries, etc. 
The Canadian Pavilion is under the personal supervision of 
Colonel W. Hutchinson, the Canadian Government Exhibi- 
tion Commissioner-General, and Mr. James Brodie; \ the 
Canadian Government Commissioner. 

Splendid enlarged photographs. of 
Canadian scenery, each toft. long by 
34ft. wide, framed in woven corn 
cobs, are displayed on the walls. The 
cold storage chamber is in the centre 
of the hall, and in it are stored such 
perishable articles as cheese, butter, 
eggs, bacon, fish, meat, vegetables, etc., 
as also the delicious delicacies, maple 
syrup and sugar, as well as cereal 
breakfast foods in great variety. Canada 
is said to be richer ‘in minerals than 
almost any other country, and she 
makes a fine show with them: Gold, 
copper, iron, silver, cobalt (this being 
the first exhibit ever made of the 
mineral), as well as mica, asbestos and 
corundum, all of which minerals are 
specially found: in Canada, and of 
which she produces ftom’ 60 per 
cent. to 80 per cent. of the world’s 
consumption. The Canadian © fauna 
make a regular natural ‘history exhi- 
bition and attract great attention. 
Magnificent specimens are shown of 
the Polar’ bear, grizzly and black 

Copyright bear, musk ox, moose,  cariboo, 
elk and wapiti deer, buffalo (two 
specially killed for the Irish International Exhibition from 
the herd preserved by the Canadian Government), beaver, 
racoon, fox, mink, badger, wolf and a large number of birds, 
water-fowl, etc. The fisheries of Canada are, perhaps, the most 
important in the world. ‘The products best known are the tinned 
salmon from the Pacific Coast, and the dried cod from the Atlantic. 
A great many other specimens of fish, such as salmon, white fish, 
trout, perch, pike and many other sorts, are shown. Besides all 
these exhibits, a number of photographic transparencies. repre- 
senting various scenes in Canadian life are exhibited. There is a 
huge railroad map of Canada, 25ft. long, and on either side are 
portraits of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the present Premier, and the late 
Sir John A. M’Donald, his predecessor. 
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~TRELAND AS A HOLIDAY RESORT. 


ATURE is usually very kind to so-called distressful 
countries, and Ireland is the supreme example of the 
truth of this axiom. Commercial prosperity has never 
yet added to the beauty of any country. It may 
build marble palaces and endow churches; but it 

will also hide a landscape behind a music-hall or extract a 
dividend from a lake. In England the financial Vandal has left 
few spots untouched. Huge blocks of fats now mark, like 
veritable tombstones, the once-renowned resorts of nature-lovers. 
Occasionally an outburst in the Press has saved a_ particular 
favourite, such as Purley Beeches ot Richmond Hill; but it is 
merely prolonging the agony, and at the present rate of ‘ pro- 
gress” future generations may have to rely upon picture post- 
cards for their ideas 
of England’s natural 
beauty. 

Ireland has, pro- 
videntially, been saved 
from all this, and, 
though immense sums 
of money have been 
spent during the iast 
twenty years in deve- 
loping the land with 
the object of attracting 
tourists, there was 
never any danger of 
its being overdone. 
Improved _ travelling 
facilities and _ hotel 
accommodation have 
been the chief results, 
and to-day the visitor 
can be certain of 
enjoying the beauties 
of the country 
together with the 
comforts expected by 
the twentieth century 
traveller. When 
Thackeray toured Ire- 
land, fifty years ago, 
he described it in a 
series cf what may 
be termed ecstatic 
outbursts, and many 
distinguished — succes- 
sors agreed with him. 
But the country has 
improved much since 
then, and, if visitors 
could only eliminate 
from their minds that 
dreary sentimentalism 
which is so often fos- 
tered by. the average 
Irish writer, they 
would enjoy them- 
selves all the more, 
and regard the future 
of the land with less 
pessimism than is the 
fashion nowadays. 

Dublin is the 
starting - point of the 
Irish town. The 
city itself is rather 
hackneyed by now, but 
in the neighbourhocd 
there are places which 
Time can only hallow. 
Glendalough is essen- 
tially one of these. It is a worthy monument of the city of 
religion and literature which flourished here’ in the long ago. 
From the mountains one can obtain a magnificent view of land 
and water, intertwined in poetic harmony. No wonder it has 
inspired poets and thinkers, and created a mythology of its own. 
A ruined cathedral is a characteristic relic of former greatness, 
while the curious can reflect upon the age which built seven 
churches within an area of less than three square miles. Of a 
surety they were very devout in those days, for the. valley 
between the mountains needed no adornment: of man’s to mark 
his gratitude to his Creator. Around Glendalough there are 
numerous tiny villages of quaint aspect worthy the attention of 
those who like to explore the unconventional. Here and there 
cottages cluster together as if to protest against the loneliness of 
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the scene, while in the background, mountains seem to shut off 
the more sordid world as they tower towards Heaven in majestic 
beauty. More conventional, because nearer civilisation, is that 
exquisite cameo of Nature, the Dargle. To many it remains 
the one recollection of repeated visits to Ireland. The shrubbery, 
foliage, the river and its attractions for the fisherman, all combine 
to make it a living witness of the fact that “the poetry of earth 
is never dead.” Indeed, it is easy to forget that the Dargle is 
enclosed by walls and fences—a very necessary precaution 
against the ravages of the unthinking tripper—for the gentle 
murmur of the water on intervening rocks is the only reminder 
of the Present. Otherwise the silence is impressive—not oppres- 
sive—and provocative of day-dreams. The philosopher marvels 
why civilisation 
should be the enemy 
of Nature in this 
mood. The tourist, 
not being profound, 
takes back a picture 
of the scene which is 
an excellent tonic 
throughout his less 
romantic days.  Rail- 
way travelling in 
Ireland loses most of 
its discomforts by 
reason of the pano- 
rama presented to the 
view of the passenger. 
This is one of the 
great natural advan- 
tages of the country. 
Even during the short 
journey between 
Dublin and Balbriggan 
there is a luxurious- 
ness of scenery un- 
surpassed in any other 
country. There is 
always something new 
to be seen in the 
myriad of landscapes 
as the train rushes 
onward, and the de- 
sire to get out and 
have a closer look is 
almost irresistible. On 
longer journeys - the 
effect is greater and 
more lasting. Take 
that between Dublin 
and Killarney. The 
ordinary tourist 
generally covers the 
ground by a zigzag 
route, for the Irish 
railways seem to 
have been constructed 
with due regard for 
the sight - seeing 
visitor. By the time 
he has reached the 
celebrated lakes he 
is convinced that 
Ireland is the most 
beautiful country in 
the world. And, one 
might say, the half 
has not yet been 
seen. Killarney has 
been described by 
hundreds of pens, and 
writers before now have exhausted their vocabulary in order to 
express their admiration. It is difficult to say anything new of 
this perfect combination of Nature’s manifold charms. It is a 
symphony in mountain, wood and water. There is a gentle 
beauty in the scene, which you will find nowhere else, for 
Ireland is of a far different type to Switzerland or provincial 
France. I think that the great charm ot Irish scenery is derived 
from its hills and mountains. There is nothing gaunt about 
them, though they may be rugged. In Killarney, however, 
the rugyed is entirely absent. One cannot imagine a storm here. 
It would be out of place in this great triumph of the natural. 
Even the wild flowers have a certain status far above that of the 
blooms of other districts. The lakes reflect the foliage, and 
thereby double our gratitude. 
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The South of 
Ireland is rich in 
beauty spots. One 
readily recalls the 
delights of Blarney 
and its. stone, 
Bantry, Glengarriff, 
Lismore, Parkna- 
silla and many 
others. The _ last- 
named, when at its 
best, is a fairyland 
of flowers, and is 
scarcely inferior to 
Killarney itself. The 
profusion of flora 
renders it a_horti- 
cultural paradise. 
Then there could 
be no more enjoy- 
able outing than a 
day spent in visiting 
the numerous islets 
in the Kenmare 
Fjord, and after- 
wards the caves 
of Ardgroom. 
Glengarriff, which W. Lawrence. 
means the rough ; 
glen, belies its name in the summer when the rugged mountain 
peaks are covered by foliage. The district has not escaped the 
admiration of the cultured tourist. But the traveller is advised to 
see for himself. ‘he Galtee Mountains on the borders of the 
counties of Cork and ‘Tipperary are characteristically Irish. 
Forming a grey outline against the blue sky, they lose their sombre 
aspect when viewed fromclose quarters. Like all their companions, 
the mountains contain numerous caves of marvellous length 
and astounding echoes. ‘There are the inevitable legends to be 
retailed to tourists with all due gravity, for the Irish peasant is 
an imaginative person and finds it easy to crystallise fiction into 
fact by mere repetition. Monuments of ancients kings are 
plentiful, as is only to be expected of a country where Royalties 
abounded to an almost uncomfortable extent in the early days. 
Near byisthe Island of Valentia, the property of the Knight of Kerry, 
a miniature replica of Ireland with its baysand cliffsand great rocks. 
The latter always appear to be at war with the Atlantic waves, 
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and the view from 
the top of one of 
the numerous cliffs 
on a stormy day is 
the sight of a 
lifetime. Valentia 
is chiefly known to 
fame as the home 
of one end of the 
Atlantic cable; but 
historians’ will 
remember that it 
has associations 
with Oliver Crom- 
well and was a 
position of strategic 
importance 300 
years ago. From 
Valentia Island to 
Connemara is a 
big jump, but in 
this survey of the 
scenery of Ireland 
I am not binding 
myself down to 
any particular pro- 
cess of _ selection. 





VALENTIA JSLAND. Copyright Connemara —to 
describe it in a 
sentence—is fifty square miles of rivers, lakes and moun- 


tains. Every phase of landscape beauty may be found in 
this historic country. The Twelve Pins, as the series of moun- 
tains are termed, contain many variations in the way of caves, 
gorges and valleys. Connemara on a bright summer after- 
noon is a feast for the eyes artistic. It is almost impossible 
to believe that so many variations of colour could be effected 
upon the country-side by the combination of foliage and sun. 
Every lake has its mountain in the background and every moun- 
tain its mysterious caves. As you drive through the country 
reminders of former and present grandeur are met with. Here 
is the ruin of an ancient palace—there the modern mansion of a 
great nobleman. Connemara is the poetry of wildness. It seems 
untamable, yet beneath the surface there is a conformity to 
Nature, and for all its wildness one instinctively feels that it 
typifies the real civilisation. The district teems with quiet old- 
world villages. There is picturesque Leenane, the headquarters 
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of all tourists, Clifden and Letterfrack—to mention a few from 
memory. The Pass of Kylemore is Connemara’s tour de force. 
It is the spot from which to view the country. In the middle 
distance can be seen the Twelve Pins rising one above the other 
in symmetrical grandeur, and forming a great chain of hills 
intersected by valleys and lakes. Another little village is Cong, 
a place beloved of the antiquarian, for the town has a great 
history and the ruins and all their melancholy magnificence 
have attracted the learned and the curious from all parts of the 
world. Connemara is essentially the place for a holiday with 
Nature. There are no brass bands or pill advertisements 
to disturb the mind, and if one is lucky enough to escape a rainy 
season the sojourn will be the most pleasant experience of a 
lifetime. The most brilliantly imaginative artist could not have 
designed a more perfect picture than that presented by Ballyna- 
hinch Lake. The irregular sides crowned by a heavy foliage 
lie under the shadow of the hills, giving a sense of charm and 
beauty never surpassed. Achill Island is of a different type 
altogether, for, as is the case with most of Ireland’s islets, the 
battles of a thousand years with the Atlantic have produced 
astounding results in the shape of weird caves and rocky head- 
lands. The Seal Caves extend so far through the mountains 
that their limit has never been reached by man, but the accepted 
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lines than the rest of the country, those responsible are to be con- 
gratulated upon their achievement. Portrush is the Mecca of all 
golfers who visit Ireland, and as it happens to be well situated 
for touring the surrounding country, non-golfers are also attracted 
to it. The Giant’s Causeway is only eight miles away; but 
astonishing as this monument is, it is so well known and has been 
so often described that there is no need to recapitulate its merits 
here. I prefer to deal with the Donegal highlands, where there 
are mountainous passes reminiscent of India and desolate 
stretches of land awe-inspiring in their effect. A day’s travelling 
between Glenties, Dungloe and Gweedore will convince the 
tourist that there is no great dividing line between the modern 
and the medizval. The Bay of Donegal well maintains the 
glory of the Irish seascapes. The Cliff of Slieve League is in 
reality a precipice of about 2,oooft. from which the tourist looks 
straight down into the ocean. There is nothing like it in the 
United Kingdom, for only in Ireland do we find these immense 
mountainous constructions guarding the coast from the waves. 
But a catalogue of the principal attractions of Ireland would be 
only a repetition of alluring adjectives. The country is full of 
ruins which were already ancient when William the Conqueror 
invaded England. Every stretch of land has a history a nation 
might envy; there is something sublime in those mournful relics 
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tourist route is one of the marvels of the island. Nature foresaw 
the war with the waves, for the Achill Island presents a brave 
front of huge hills to protect the dwellers in the moorlands 
behind. The scene lacks the gentleness of Killarney; the effect 
on the spectator, however, is as impressive. Standing on Slieve- 
more, the highest of the mountains, the spectator seems absolutely 
alone with the ocean and the world. There are no decorative 
effects in Achill—it is simply Nature in its wildest and loneliest 
aspects, grim, gaunt and yet strangely fascinating. No one 
could say truthfully that it was unnatural, though it is diametri- 
cally opposite to Killarney, and we know how the latter typifies 
Nature. 

Connemara is the show-place of Connaught, but the province 
is rich in other historic districts. Even the principal towns 
have lost little of their primeval beauty in the struggle to 
become rich and prosperous. Sligo may be described as a town 
with all the advantages of a village, meaning by the latter term 
the benefits conferred by seascape and landscape. It would not 
take long to convert Sligo into a garden city. 

The North of Ireland is no exception to the other provinces, 
and if Ulster has been developed on more hard and practical 
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of a past greatness, traces of a civilisation that preceded the 
Heptarchy across the Channel. Above all is the influence of 
Nature. Surely no other country is so rich in vegetation 
as Ireland, so plentifully besprinkled with the bounties 
of Flora, England is not void of beautiful scenery, but 
there can be no comparison between ‘it and Ireland in this 
respect. The migration to the large towns, the building of 
enormous factories and the enterprising advertiser have robbed 
the English counties of most of their attractions for lovers of 
Nature. There is nothing to be seen to-day which was not 
exploited by travellers of fifty years ago; nothing which is novel 
or new. There are the usual well-defined tours; but when 
40,000,000 people are crowded together in a comparatively small 
area it is obvious that space should be precious. Ireland, on the 
other hand, is in the same condition to-day as it was 300 
years ago, so far as the country districts are concerned, and 
unspoiled by artificial attempts to render it ‘‘ up-to-date’; in 
the accepted sense of the term, it remains the garden island 
of the West, one of the few remaining places within the pale 
where man has not succeeded in blotting out the work of his 
Creator. CHARLES O’Manony. 
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St. Patrick founded a 
church at Donaghmore, 
Co: Tyrone, Ireland, 
and is said to have 
erected the old cross 
here illustrated. 


The only industry of 
the village is the manu- 
facture of soap, and it 
is carried on in the old 
way in which this article 
was made 100 years ago. 


When caustic soda 
was first manufactured 
by treating salt with 
vitriol, all the soap 
makers of the world 
adopted it instead of 
the plant ashes up 
to that time in use. 
But the makers. of 
McCLINTON'S Soap 
(who used the ash of 
various plants combined 
in special proportions), 
continued to make their 
soap in their own old 
way. The materials are more expensive, and the process takes as many 
days as it will take hours to produce soda soaps, but then the soap is 
incomparably milder. 


Donagumore Cross 


McClinton’s Colleen Toilet Soap, Shaving Soap, and Shaving Cream 
are also entirely free from animal fats, being made from vegetable oils 
and the ash of plants. 


Samples will be sent free on receipt of 3d. to cover postage. 


McCLINTON’S, No. 4, Donaghmore, Tyrone, Iveland. 








IRISH TWEEDS, 


SERGES AND FRIEZES, 
HOMESPUNS, &c., 


are rapidly attaining the favour they deserve. 
We stock latest products of all the leading 
makers—and send SUIT, COSTUME and 
COAT lengths to all parts of the world. 
We also make to measure 


TWEED SUITS - - From 50/- 
TWEED COSTUMES _,_63/- 
FRIEZE MOTOR COATS ,, 70/- 
STAND 22I at DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 
Do not miss it. If you do, send us your 
address and we will forward patterns. 


J. H. WEBB & CO., Ltb., 


Manufacturers and Merchants, 


CORNMARKET, DUBLIN. 
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ELY NEW CORRIDOR TRAINS. 
asiaies SUPPER AND BUFFET CAR ON NIGHT TRAIN. 


DAY AND NIGHT SERVICES. 


BREAKFAST CAR ON MORNING TRAIN. 
SLEEPING CAR FOR ist CLASS PASSENGERS. 





THE SEA PASSAGE by luxuriously equipped NEW TURBINE STEAMERS occupies ONLY 23 HOURS. Tourist and Week-end Tickets. 





SOUTHERN IRELAND ABOUNDS WITH IDEAL HOLIDAY HAUNTS. 
MAGNIFICENT HILL, WALLEY, AND LAKE SCENERY. 
Send threepence in stamps to the Superintendent of the Line, Paddington Station, for a copy of the charming book ‘‘ Southern Ireland, its Lakes and Landscapes.” 


+, 





Particulars of train services, fares, tourist and week-end tich 


, etc., free on application. 


JAMES C. INGLIS, GENERAL MAnaGcerR. 














T is obvious that any genuine revival of Irish commerce 
must mean an increase in the prosperity of the individual 
industry, but few people recognise to what a large extent 
this has already taken place. Many enjoy every day of 
their life products from Ireland without realising where 

they have come from, and it may be of interest to glance over a 
few of the more advancing commercial interests of the Emerald 
Isle. We must place the railways first in the category, because 
without easy means of transit neither commerce nor pleasure can 
be made available. In the very nature of things Ireland must 
depend for her welfare on being able to place goods quickly and 
in good condition on the English market. This belongs to the 
very essence of her being, and it is satisfactory to know that 
the leading railways leave very little to be desired in the 
way of enterprise. On the other hand, the tourist and the 
sportsman will not be tempted to cross the Irish Channel without 
being assured beforehand that they can travel with comfort and 
ease from one place to another. Probably a great deal yet 
remains to be done in this respect ; but those who are interested 
in the question ought not to rest content until the rivers, streams 
and mountains of Ireland are as accessible to the people of 
England as are the mountains, rivers and streams of Scotland. 
It is true that in one case a short sea voyage is a necessity which 
does not exist in regard to the other; but in all except the very 
worst weather this voyage must provide a pleasant and agreeable 
change in the means of transport. There are few people going 
out on pleasure who*do not relish a sea journey of a few hours, 
provided it be not unduly prolonged. In this respect the enter- 
prise of two of the great lines is worthy of special mention. 


The continued extension of facilities on the part of various railway 
companies in regard to week-end and tourist tickets, train services and fares, 
has resulted in the opening up of many hitherto almost inaccessible parts of the 
country to the holiday-maker. The London and North Western Railway 
bring the beautiful lake and mountain scenery of Ireland within easy reach of 
the holiday-maker. Between Holyhead and Dublin there are two services of 
steamers daily each way, and express steamers also ply between Holyhead 


and Greenore. This route undoubtedly takes the tourist to a most picturesque 
part of the Emerald Jsle, while express trains will carry him North to Belfast. 
The excellent service of express trains on the London and North Western 
Railway is too well known to need much emphasising here. By means of the 
new Fishguari route to Ireland, opened by the Great Western Railway at 
the end of last summer, Killarney is brought within about thirteen hours’ 
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journey of London. This means that the southern coucties of Ireland, with 
their beautiful scenery, will surely become favourite holiday resorts. Passengers 
by this route travel from London to Fishguard in the new vestibuled express 
trains and cr-ss from thence to Rosslare in the splendid turbine steamers, 
which only take z3hr. to do the journey. 

3ut, after all, railways are more of an aid to industry than industries 
themselves, and it is worth while asking what the companies have to carry. 
Of agricultural produce we say nothing at the present moment, although the 
production of butter and other dairy products for the English market 
ias undoubtedly been the chief means of reviving prosperity in rural 
Ireland, The efforts of Sir Horace Plunkett have greatly improved the condition 
of the small holder in Ireland. In addition to this, however, there are 
many highly interesting subsiliary occupations Of all the peasant 
industries in Ireland, the production of Irish hand-made lace is perhaps 
one of the most important, as this commodity has a_ beauty all its 
own. Carrickmacros:, Limerick and Clones lace are known and value | 
all the world over. It would be difficult to choose a more acceptable 
present for a lady than a collar or berthe of either the delicate and filmy 
Carrickmacross, the slightly mcre substantial Limerick, or the beautiful Clone-, 
lace, which is more serviceable than either of the other two, and which cleans 
excellently. Trish hand-made lace is but one of the many products which the 
peasants of Ireiand supply to Messrs. Hamilton and Co. of the White House, 
Portrush. At this depOt a point is made of procuring the very choicest Irish 
work, The garments in tweeds and homespuns are of irreproachable fit and 
cut, and have earned a reputation for their wearing qualities and general 
excellence, Table linen is woven in the most beautiful designs, while the 
hemstitched and hand-embroidered d’oyleys and cloths are very dainty. Nor 
must we forget to mention the real Belleek china, the chief characteristic of 
which is its beautiful glaze finish, resembling pearl. The artistic talent of the 
Irish peasants is nowhere better seen than at the White House. 

Messis. Hanna of Belfast have such a beautiful selection of Irish linen and 
lace goods that it is difficult to single cut any particular article for special 
mention. We should, however, like to draw special attention to the 
handkerchiefs and the bed-linen. The former are made in pure linen and in 
**silkilon” cambric, and may be had either drawn-worked, embroidered or 
initalled, So carefully are the open-work and embroidery designed that they 
last quite as long as the strong linen cambric on which they are used. The 


soft and delicate texture of the ‘‘silkilon” f, 


abric makes it an ideal material 
for the purpose which it serves. Bed-spreads embroidered in the most 
beautiful designs, embroidered cushion-covers and drawn-work nightdress-cases 
and brush and comb bags are but a few of the many exquisite linen goods 
supplied by Messrs. Hanna and Co. 

Messrs. Murphy and Orr of Belfast are also famous for their 
embroidered linen goods. In their catalogue we notice particularly dress 
and blouse lengths of embroidered linen. No more suitable material can be 











It used to be supposed that the best Bulbs came from Holland; 
it has been left to Ireland to disprove the supposition. 


SEE OUR EXHIBIT OF TULIPS, 
IRIS, BEGONIAS, GLADIOLI, &c., 
IN THE EXHIBITION GROUNDS. 


The products of the Bulb Farms of Messrs. Hogg & Robertson 
equal, and even surpass, those of the Dutch in their exquisite 
form and beauty of colouring. 


The Booklet, ‘‘ Holland in Ireland," fully illustrates and describes them ; it is free on request. 


HOGG @ ROBERTSON, tra. 
(Bulb Growers and Seedsmen to H.M. the King), 


‘Holland in 
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IRISH LINEN 
COLLARS. 


G/- per doz. 


By purchasing collars direct from us 
you save both wholesale and retail profits, 
or one-third the total cost, a clear saving 
of 3/- per dozen. Our collars are noted 
for their beautiful appearance and dura- 
bility. They are a very superior quality, 
certainly equal to those sold by drapers at 
g/- per dozen. Send postal order for 3/= 
or G/- for 4-dozen or 1 dozen. stating size, 
sbape, and depth. If not fully satisfied 
cash refunded. 

Nos. I, 2. 3 ate made 2, 21, and 24; No. 
4, 23 and 24 inches deep. Special “shapes 
of not less than 1 dozen made to order at 
same price. 


ERIN DRESS SHIRTS. 


These beautiful Shirts are made with 
fine Irish linen front and cuffs, on nice 
soft longcloth body, }-dozen 16/6, or 
Sample Shirt 5/6. 


Special Offer. 


To introduce our Specialities we will 
supply each reader of Country Life with 
3 Erin Dress Shirts, 5/6 each, 1 dozen 
Collars, 6/-, and 1 Irish Poplin Tie, 2/6. 
Total, 25/= for 20/«. We confine this 
offer ‘to those who send us 20/= Postal 
Order and enclose this advertisement, 
otherwise price is 25/=. 
Colonial and Foreign Postage extra. 
HARPER & CO., 


Shirt and Collar Specialists, 
Royal A Avenue, BELFAST 





















Micawber's 
Prose Fancies 


formed one of his greatest character- : 
istics, and we have ma ~ &. =. of 
his eloquence with pen an er. Some- 
times we wonder, thinkin othis rounded, 


what delightful effects he might nae 
achieved with a Waterman’s Ideal 


Probably much of the “abject misery” 
of composition would have fallen away, 
and at least he would have had the pen 
ease and comfort which come with 
is Waterman’s Ideal to all modern writers. 
4 With such an aid to his literar / out 

; there is no knowing to what heights t 1 
misunderstood man might have soared. 





Prices 10/6, 15/-, 17/6, 21/- and upwards. In 
Silver an Gold for Presentation. O ne 
ey &c. Catalogue post free from L. & 
HARDTMUTH, 12, Golden Lane, London, E. rs 
(New York: 173, Broadway.) 











~~ Every Amateur Gardener should read 


GARDENING MADE EASY. 


Edited by E. T. COOK, 


_ of * THE GARDEN.” 


202 P. 23 ILLUSTRATIONS, 
THE MOST PRACTICAL GARDENING BOOK EVER PUBLISHED, 
Priee is. Net. Post Free, is. 3d. 
Published by GEORGE NEW Ltd., 7-12, South St.,Straad,W.C, 
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“MONTSERRAT” 





Smee’ Juice 
CORDIAL. 


MONTSERRAT’ | 
is prepared from | 
cultivated limes | 
and is always 
fresh and pleas- | 


ant to the taste. | 

, r ixed tome \ 

P be i plain or aerated |: 

3 LIMERRS it water it makesa | 

COR DIAL} 5 cooling, refresh- | 

) sem ing, healthful | 
-. drink. 


In two kinds— 


Unsweetened, 
Plain Lime Juice, 
Sweetened, 
Lime Juice Cordial. § 


To be obtained from all Grocers, 
Chemists, Wine Merchants, etc. 


Visitors to the IRISH INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
are invited to call at Stand No. 700, just inside the main 
entrance of the ‘‘ Palace of Industries,’ where full information 
about ‘ Montserrat’’ will be readily supplied. 











bani JONES & BAYLISS, LT | 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


2 
IRON FENCING, GATES, Ete. ist Free. 
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found for summer wear, as linen always wears excellently, and when 
embroidered can be made into a very handsome dress. The underclothing 
made by this firm is all very dainty and made ina variety of styles. Nor 
must we forget to mention the lace handkerchiefs made in either Limerick, 
Irish-point or Irish appliqué, while the Irish crochet lace is known every- 
where for its wearing qualities 

Irish poplin has an interesting history, as its manufacture dates back to 
1693, when persecution on the Continent compelled thousands of silk 
weavers to take refuge in Ireland; and it is the descendants of these 
refugees who are chiefly responsible for its manufacture now. — Irish poplin is 
a combination of silk and wool, and it has become a favourite material of 
which to make scarves and fancy veils, articles for which the firm of Messrs, 
Harper and Co., Belfast, is famous. The scarves are made in all shades of 
colour and in many combinations of colours. Messrs. Harper also make a 
point of supplying the best quality of pure Irish linen, and guarantee that all 
the collars and cuffs they sell are made of it. 

It is an interesting fact that, some thirty years ago, the practice of using 
Irish-made goods in the manufacture of ready-made clothing was first started 
by Messrs. James H. Webb and Co. of Dublin, and the durable character of 
the material soon gained a reputation for the suits made of it. Irish tweed 
is well known as being the best material of which to make suits which have 
to withstand hard wear, and is thus especially suitable for school suits for boys, 
and for cyclists’ and tourists’ suits, as well as for ordinary business wear, 

For many generations Ireland has been famous for the production 
of things to drink. Irish whisky and Irish stout have for long been 
held in the highest esteem in the English market, but it is not so generally 
known that the Emerald Isle holds a high place as a producer of tem- 
perance drinks, and deservedly so, as anyone who has sampled Messrs. 
Cantrell and Cochrane’s waters will be the first to admit. The excellent 
quality of these mineral waters is perhaps accounted for by the fact that the 
water used in their manufacture is drawn from natural Irish wells. Their 
ginger ale is particularly*popular in the United States and British Colonies, 
as well as at home. On their stand at the Exhibition Messrs. Cantrell and 
Cochrane are showing samples of all their waters, including ‘‘Club Soda” 
and ‘** Tuna,” the new Tonic Water. 

The mineral waters of Messrs. W. A. Ross of Belfast have also acquired 
a widespread fame on account of their excellent qualities. Perfect purity of 
the water and the soundness of all other materials used are the secrets of their 
success, while the greatest care is taken in every process of the manufacture, 
scrupulous cleanliness being exercised on all sides, 

In summer, and, indeed, at any time, there can be no more refreshing 
drink than Montserrat lime juice. It is always pleasant to the taste, and 
never cloys. Visitors to the Irish Exhibition should call at stand No. 700 
just inside the main entrance of the ‘* Palace of Industries,” where full 
information about Montserrat can be obtained. 

When Mr. Stephen Gwynn, in *‘ Highways and Byways in Donegal,” 
wrote that Coleraine was famous for its whisky, he no doubt had in his 
mind the firm of Messrs. Robert A. Tavlor, Limited, of Coleraine, whose 
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whisky enjoys not only a local but a far wider reputation. It is a pure malt 
spirit, well matured and palatable. 

‘* Sedna” is a medicated wine composed of cocoa leaves, kola nuts and 
meat, and prepared by Messrs. Deans, Logan and Co. of Belfast, who are 
also the makers of something new in the way of drinks—viz., cherry and 
honey liqueur, a beverage which certainly sounds very attractive. Messrs. 
Deans and Logan’s wine-house is perhaps specially known for its old port wine 
shipped from Oporto, of which they now offer a limited quantity. 

It must not be forgotten that Holland has not the monopoly of supplying 
bulbs to the rest of the world, but that Ireland is making a speciality of this 
form of horticulture. Messrs. Hogg and Robertson have a bulb farm of forty 
acres at Rush which has achieved a remarkable success, contributed to, no 
doubt, by the suitability of Irish soil for growing flowers. Tulips, narcissus, 
hyacinths, daffodils, crocuses, all flourish exceedingly, and when in flower 
present a never-to-be-forgotten sight. The People’s Gardens, Phoenix Park, 
in spring is gay and beautif il with flowers grown from the bulbs of Messrs. 
Hogg and Robertson at Rush. The little town of Rush has reason to be 
grateful to the bulb farm which has provided much-needed employment to 
many people. 

It is probably not generally known that the first English piano was 
made by one Johannes Pohlmann towards the end of the seventeznth century, | 
and, although it is a far cry from that time to the present day, the name still : 
survives in the firm of Messrs. Pohlmann and Co. of Dublin, whose pianos 
are some of the very finest on the market, both as regards excellence of tone 
and perfection of make. A speciality which deserves special mention is the 
Farrand Cecilian piano and player combined, which will prove the greatest 
boon to music lovers, Their stock of harmoniums is also a ver; large one, 
while gramophones of every variety may be had. 

Lovers of ‘* My Lady Nicotine” will probably need no introduction to 
the Pipe of the Century which Messrs. Knapp and Peterson, Limited, of 
Dublin have constructed on scientific principles. Tis chief characteristic is a 
reservoir under the bowl, which should retain most of the nicotine and leave 
a free passage for the smoke to pass along. Messrs. Knapp and Peterson 
seem to be specialists in pipes, of which they stock many varieties. 

Impure soap is one of the most disagreeable things imaginable, as the ; 
consequences of using it are so far-reaching and unpleasant. In the village 
of Donaghmore the only industry is the manufacture of soap, where neither 
expense nor time is spared to turn out a pure soap which will have a soothing 
effect on the skin and prevent irritation. Mc’Clinton’s specialities, sold by 
Messrs. D. Brown and Son, Limited, of Donaghmore, are made in the good 
old-fashioned way and call for trial. 

But how easy it were to fill volumes with an enumeration of the notable 
and interesting Irish industries. All that we have done is to select a few 
bricks out of a noble building. There are many other industries which 
would amply repay the attention of those whose interest has been aroused. 
We nave no doubt that visitors to the Exhibition will discover for themselves 
the value of those not only that we have enumerated, but of others that have 
not hitherto been known to them, 

































































1/9 per yard. 
Hamilton’s 
Irish Homespuns 


Guaranteed hand spun and hand 














woven, from pure wool only. 













Make perfect Golfing, Fishing, 
Cycling, and Travelling Suits, 






Equally suitable for ladies and 






gentlemen. 






Price from 1/g per yard. 






Money refunded if not absolutely 
satisfactory. 






Patterns free on application. 







The White House, 


Desk 45, 
Depots for Irish peasant industries, 








Portrush, Ireland. 
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~ SAFEST’DRINK FOR MOTORISTS - 


COLERAINE H.C. WHISKY 


THE FINEST IRISH PURE MALT. 
As Supplied to the HOUSE OF COMMONS since 1843. 








ROBERT A. TAYLOR, Ltd., Distillers, Coleraine, 








DEAFNESS. _ WARNS MICROPHONES 


Magnify and focus sounds to the ears as glasses magnify and focus distant 
objects to the eyes, making a small phonograph playing in a room above sound 
like a brass band playing in your ears (call and try this). A gentleman deaf 
and dumb fifty years (since infancy) says he can hear every word distinctly 
with. my device. Copy of his letter and letters from Her Majesty the Queen 
sent on application. Head noises stopped immediately with small vibration 
device worn inside ears, instantly improving hearing. Miniature telephone 
receivers to fit inside ears, and pneumatic devices to inflate after inserting to 
cover perforations. Full particulars post free. 
Prices, 20s. to £5. 


563, STRETFORD ROAD, MANCHESTER. 
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BY : SPECIAL: APPOINTMENT 
OS EN RING EDWARD - Vil TO -H'M-THE- KING-OF SPAIN 


Visit The Roman Atrium — Stand 208 — Irish International Exhibition. 


CaNTRELL & Cocurane, Ltp, (Est. 1852), Belfast and Dublin. 








